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THIKTY-SIX  NNRLSY  TOBACCO  POOL 3  SOLD  OUT 

Annouricoment  is  made  by  the  Barley  Tobacco  Brovrers’  Cooperative 
Association,  Lexington,  Ky.,  that  all  the  1922  tobacco  in  j,S  pools  has 
been  sold  and  that  final  settlement  mill  be  made  on  May  20.  The  amount 
to  be  paid  to  the  grovers  on  that  date  mill  be  more  than  53,50C',OCO, 
and  mill  bring  the  total  payments  on  the  1922  crop  up  to  $42,000,000. 
This,  it  is  said,  is  $16,000,000  more  than  the  entire  I92O  crop  brought. 

In  order  to  develop  markets  in  other  co 'entries  for  the  sale  of 
Barley  tobacco  the  association  has  sent  a  commission  to  Europe  to  in¬ 
vestigate  prospective  markets,  study  conditions,  and  establish  cordial 
relations.  Similar  delegations  have  been  sent  by  the  Dark  Tobacco 
Grovers'  Cooperative  Association,  Hopkinsville,  Xy„,  and  the  Tobacco 
Growers'  Cooperative  Association,  Halei^-,  N.  C.. 

FEDERT.TED  EB'JIT  A:tD  VEGETABLE  GRQTERS  COilPLETB  EIRST  YEAR 

Shipments  originating  in  39  states  were  sold  by  the  Federated 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers,  New  Ycrk  City,  in  772  cities  and  towns  in 
46  states  daring  1923,  the  first  yean  of  the  association's  existence. 

The  total  number  of  cars  handled  by!  the  receiving  and  sales  departments 
was  33.5IO'  Of  this  number  'jiOfo,  or  about  10,000,  were  loaded  with  po¬ 
tatoes;  2S^,  about  9>300,  were  loaded  T,7ith  apples;  24-3/4^,  about  8,200, 
were  loaded  mth  peaches,  pears,  etc-;  and  17-l/4fo,  about  5»7GO,  with 
other  fruits  and  vegetables.  'E.e  '.vide  distribution  given  to  products 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  621 
cars  of  Indiana  onions  were  sold  in  88  markets  in  25  states;  Georgia 
watermelons  were  sold  in  169  markets;  262  cars  of  Kentucky  strawberries 
were  sold  in  85  markets;  and  Alabama  Satsuma  oranges  were  sold  in  33 
cities. 

Of  the  cars  handled,  93 were  sold  on  an  f.  o.  b.  basis;  kfo 
were  sold  at  private  sale  after  the  arrival  of  the  car  at  destination; 
and  2.9^  were  sold  through  the  fruit  auctions  in  the  larger  cities- 

There  was  a  credit  of  $26,862.50  in  the  revolving  fund  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  This  fund,  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
working  capital,  is  accumulated  by  a  charge  of  $2.,50  on  each  car 
handled.  The  balance  in  the  "retain"  fund  on  December  3I  7?ac  $9-,480. 
This  amount  represents  the  excess  of  charges  for  services  over  the 
cost  of  the  services  rendered. 
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GRGAI'TIZATIQN  COivfl\^ITTER  SUSPE1D3  OPERATIOIIS 


The  c;ampaign  for  tho  organization  of  the  cabbage  and  potato 
grove'rs  of  Not/'  i'orl:  State  has  been  saspended  foi*  the  present  as  the 
general  organization  cominit'cee  is  con''’’inced  that  it  nill  be  impossible 
to  secure  the  required  acreage  by  June  1,  the  date  set  for  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  campaign.  In  a  circular  issued  by  the  organization  com¬ 
mittee  on  May  2,  the  temporary  postponement  of  the  campaign  is 
announced.  Contract  signers  ere  requested  to  waive  their  rights  of 
cancellation  pending  a  decision  as  to  reopening  the  campaign  later  \7ith 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  organization  for  the  season  of  1925« 

BIG  BUSINESS  BY  FLORIDA  CITRUS  EXCHANGE 

Since  its  organization  in  I909  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange, 

Tampa,  Fla.,  has  sold  over  31*000.000  boxes  of  citrus  fruit  for  more 
than  $80,000,000.  The  first  year  of  its  existence  the  exchange  handled 
1,4S2,359  boxes,  which  were  sold  for  nearly  $2,000,000.  During  the  sea¬ 
son  of  I9I8-I9  the  two  million  marls  was  passed  as  regards  nun’iber  of 
Doxes  handled,  and  the  follo-nng  year  the  three  miillion  mark.  Over 
5,000,000  boxes  were  delivered  to  the  exchange  during  the  season  of 
1922-23.  The  increase  in  volume  of  business  is  largely  the  result  of 
increased  production  which  has  nearly  doubled  since  1912,  the  total  car- 
lot  shipments  from  the  state  for  that  year  being  17,473,  as  compared 
with  30,515  in  1922. 

The  number  of  boxes  handled  by  the  exchange  and  the  gross  selling 
value  of  the  fruit  handled  during  fourteen  years  are  given  below: 


Season 

Boxes  Shipped 

Amount  of  Business 

1909-10 

1.482,359 

$  1,925.361 

1910-11 

232,310 

1,573.311 

1911-12 

741.917 

1.639.636 

1912-13 

1,720,301 

3,489,329 

1913-14 

l,4gi,47l  ^ 

2,711.091 

1914-15 

1.945,602 

2.762,754 

1915-16 

1,755,^22 

3.401,427 

1916-17 

1,289,984 

2,592.267 

1917-lS 

1.184,711 

4,099,100 

T9IS-I9 

2,233,084- 

7.272,055 

1919-20 

3,770.511 

12,706,622 

1920-21 

3.905,841 

10,350,472 

1921-22 

3,305,942 

12,064,836 

1922-23 

5,205,510 

13,823.676 

Total 

31.40O065 

$80,.879.603 

l6l 
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TTQOI,  GP.QV/I^S  COCPigA'I'i:  111  ivL".RiG:TnTC-  YEAPJS  CLIP 

Data  regariing  tlie  collective  marketing  of  the  1923  wool  clip 
have  "been  secured  from  3^  associations  "by  the  United  States  Department 
of • Agriculture .  Seventeen  of  the  organizations  reporting  serve  the 
wool  producers  in  local  communities,  and  I7  operate  over  fairly  large 
areas,  several  serving  the  producers  of  an  entire  state.  Most  of  the 
associations  are  permanently  organized  and  function  year  after  year, 
V7hile  a  few  are  only  informal  arrangements  entered  into  as  each  season’ 
clip  is  ready  to  he  marketed.  At  one  point  in  Colorado  the  wool  pro¬ 
ducers  have  been  acting  collectively  in  the  matter  of  marketing  wool 
for  30  years  although  no  permanent  organization  has  been  set  up.  A- 
similar  situation  is  fomid  in  a  large  wool  producing  section  of  Utah, 
Each  year  the  growers  enter  into  a  ’’gentlemen* s  wool  pool  agreement," 
but  have  not  formed  a  permanent  organization. 

In  som.e  sections  of  the  country  the  local  associations  have 
federated  and  created  a  central  selling  agency.  This  is  the  ca-se  in 
New  York  where  the  state  association  is  a  federation  composed  cf  jG 
county  associations.  This  agency  has  been  functioning  for  several 
years,  handling  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-half  million  pounds  annually 

For  a  number  of  years  local  wool  sales  have  been  conducted  in 
Tennessee  under  the  supervision  of  the  marketing  specialist  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  the  college  representative  dem-onstrating 
to  the  wool  producers  ho:;  they  can  act  collectively.  '  Thirty-two  such 
sales,  participated  in  by  1,5^2  farmers,  were  held  in  connection  with 
the  marketing  of  the  I923  clip. 

Farm  bureau  organizations  in  several  states  have  formed  pools 
for  the  cooperative  handling  of  wool.  This  has  been  the  case  in 
Michigan,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  In  Indiana,  1,S0S  growers  consigned 
their  I923  clip  of  392, OCO  pounds  to  the  Ohio  Sheep  and  liTool  Growers* 
Association  at  Columbus.  The  net  value  at  the  warehouse  was  $'1S2,662- 
After  deducting  commissions,  freight  and  storage,  the  net  value  to  the 
growers  was  $l6S,lr33»  The  average  cost  of  handling  was  3»57<^  P©^ 
pound. 

Recently  received  reports  from  t’-^elve  local  independeni;  asso¬ 
ciations  indicate  e  total  membershio  of  3,034,  or  an  average  member¬ 
ship  of  252.  Sixteen  local  associatidhs  handled  1,262,952  pounds 
of  wool,  which  ::as  sold  for  approximately  $523,576-  This  was  an 
average  of  72,909  pounds  per  association  and  average  sales  of  $36,470. 
Fii'e  cf  the,  I7  associations  vere  in  Pennsylvania,  two  were  in  West 
Virginia,  two  in  Irdiena,  and  one  in  each  of  the  following  states: 
Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Virginia  and 
Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  local  associations  reporting,  data  have 
been  received  from  seventeen  of  the  larger  associations. 

On  the  following  page  -.rill  be  found  the  detailed  figures  for 
the  various  associations. 
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Fame 

Number 

V/ool 

Amount  of 

of 

Handled 

Business 

- 

M  emb  er  s 

1923 

1923 

Illinois  Agricult-ural  Assix,  (Wool  pool) 

766 

(Lbs.) 

198,000 

$  81,180 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Ind.  i'ariii  Burea.u  Federation( Wool  nool) 

2,000 

390,000 

163,^33 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Iov7a  Fleece  Wool  Growers'  Coop.  Assn., 

12,125 

800,000 

311,250 

Bloomfield,  Iowa. 

Kansas  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers'  Coop. 

1,100 

72.567 

27,700 

Assn , ,  Manhat tan .  Fans , 

Maine  Sheep  a.nd  W'ool  Growers*  Assn., 
Augusta,  Me. 

576 

59,961 

29,980 

Mich.  V/ool  Growers'  Coon.  Marketing 
Assn.,  Lansing,  Mich.  !_/ 

420,000 

190,000 

iJew  York  State  Sheep  Gro?/ers'  Assn., 
Inc.,  Syracuse,  W.Y,  2^' 

42  assns. 

475,000 

216,000 

Forth  Daliota  Fed.  of  VJool  Growers* 
Assns.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

70c 

415,000 

180,000 

Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Coopeiative  Assn., 
Columbus,  Ohio, 

2,000,000 

Pacific  Cooperative  "/ool  Growers, 
Portland,  Ore. 

2, 6co 

2,000,000 

900,000 

South  Daliota  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers’ 
Assn.,  Brookings,  S,  D«  3/ 

33G]tl 

1,520,000 

750,000 

Tennessee  Wool  Sales  (Conducted  annu- 
ally  under  direction  of  specialist 
of  State  College  of  Agri.)(32  sal.es 
in  1923) 

i/SGlI 

248 , 3O8 

118,932 

Southwestern  Farm  Bureau  Y/ool  and  Mo¬ 
hair  Assn.,  Houston,  Tex. 

600 

225,000 

95,000 

Unitali  V/ool  Marketing  Company, 

Vernal,  Utah. 

25 

250,000 

Virginia  Coop.  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers' 
Assn.,  Richmond,  Va. 

1,200 

210,000 

107,000 

Campbell  County  Wool  Growers*  Assn., 
Gillette,  Wyo. 

62 

325,000 

146,250 

Foithern  Calif.  Wool  Warehouse  Co,/—/ 
Red  Bluff,  Calif. 

2S 

1,063,033 

^  ^  _ 

National  V/ool  Warehouse  and  Storage  Co. 
Chicago.  111.1/ 

600 

14,108,152 

6.719,266 

1,  Wool  crop  of  1923  handled  through  Michigan  Farm  Bureau. 

2.  Comnosed  of  49  county  associations. 

3-  Reorganized  March  27,  1224  as  Cooperative  Wool  Crorjers  of  S-  Dak. 

4.  535  shippers  in  1223- 

5.  32  sales  for  1,5^2  farmers  in  34  counties. 

6.  Selling  agency  for  7700I  grov/ers  in  Calif. 

7.  Selling  agency  for  v/ool  handled  by  several  state  associations. 
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-  CP.EDTT  CORTOHiJICK  rUL^CTIONi:TG  IK  GE05GIA 

The  Georgia  Agricultural  Credit  Coi’poration  is  now  functioning 
and  loans  have  been  made  to  many  farmers  at  "jfc  interest,  while  many 
applications  are  awaiting  final  approval  of  the  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank,  Cclumhia,  3.  C.  Applications  for  loans  are  made  through  local 
hanks  which  have  become  members  of  the  credit  corporation.  Twenty- 
nine  banks  are  now  included  in  the  list  and  the  number  is  growing 
steadily  from  week  'oo  week„ 

MEW  CREDIT  C05P0RA.TI0h  SOUGHT  FOR  KEMTUGKY  AMD  TEMMBSSEE 


Initial  steps  have  teen  taken  by  the  Dark  Tobacco  Growers'  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  Hopkinsville ,  I{y. ,  to  organise  a  credit  corpo¬ 
ration  to  be  cal?-ed  the  Kentuckjr-Tennessee  Agriculrnral  Corporation. 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  directors  of  the  tobacco  association  voted  a 
subscription  of  $?00,COO  toward  the  establishment  of  the  credit 
porporation. 

A  commission  from  this  and  other  tobacco  associations  has  gone 
to  Europe  to  establish  relations  with  foreign  buying  interests. 

LOAMS  SSVEM  HUMDRED  THOUSfJwD  DOLLARS  IM  SIXTY- SEVEN  DAYS 

Excellent  progress  is  reported  by  the  Morth  Carolina  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation,  Raleigh,  H.  C.,  during  its  brief  existence.  The 
first  organization  meeting  was  held  on  January  I5,  1924;  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  directors  on  January  19;  the  first  papers  were  sent 
to  the  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  on  Eebruary  2;  the  first  money  was  re¬ 
ceived  on  February  I5;  and  on  April  22,  after  sixty-seven  days  of  opera¬ 
tion,  $700,000  had  been  loaned  to  members  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
associations  for  malring  their  crops.  The  president  states  that  the 
figures  issued  on  one  day  are  far  too  small  the  next  day.  On  April  22 
the  stockholders  numbered  more  than  eight  hundred  individuals  and  banks. 
Fifty  banks  have  agreed  to  act  as  the  agencies  througli  which  the  credit 
is  handled  and  four  credit  grounc  are  in  active  operation.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  loans  are  handled  is  increasing  daily  and  it  is  hoped 
soon  to  attain  a  minimum  five-day  service.  Banks  which  have  already 
made  loans  to  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  fertilisers  and  other  produc¬ 
tive  p'orposes  irill  find  that  they  can  have  these  farmers  take  up  the 
present  paper  throu^.  loans  with  the  credit  corporation,  thus  favoring 
the  banks  as  regards  "bills  payable"  in  their  statements.  The  president 
of  the  credit  corporation  states  that  the  corporation  "will  not  find 
its  fullest  usefulness  unless  and  until  the  banks  as  lyell  as  the  farmers 
find  it  a  solution  of  financing  production  problems.  It  stands  ever 
ready  to  serve." 
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mrmZOTL  FCTk.^20  GrEO.SRS  uow  oegafizik^j  couety  assoc  LATIONS 


After  ten  months  of  intensive  work  the  campaign  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Minnesota  Potato  G-rowers’  Exchange  was  hronght  to  a 
close  i\larch  1,  I92E.  A  total  of  12,326  contracts  was'  secured,  repre¬ 
senting  161,5^3  3.crss  producing  approximately  16,000,000  hushej-s  of 
potatoes.  The  cost  of  the  campaign  to  Iviarch  1,  in  round  figures,  was 
$55»SOO,  consisting  of  dishursements  to  the  amount  of  $47,129,  unpaid 
vouchers  to  the  anount  of  $3,152,  and  hills  payable  to  the  amount  of 
$5,  613*  Ai'nong  the  items  listed  under  diohuTsement s  were  the  following: 
Office  salaries,  $l4,S7S:  field  salaries,  $10,S95;  special  workers, 
$1,688;  travel  expense,  $10,418;  house  organ,  $2,685:  printing  and 


stat ionery. 


82,52p. 


The  incomie  of  the  organization  commiittee  included  five  dollars, 
either  in  cash  or  notes,  from  each  signer  of  a  contract;  suDscriptions 
to  house  organ,  $1,521;  and  advertising,  $8l6. 

The  active  field  canpaign  for  securing  members  began  May  1,  1923> 
under  the  direction  of  a  general  state  organization  committee  of  6l 
growers,  bankers,  merchants,  business  and  professional  men.  The  de¬ 


tailed  work  of  prosecu-ting  the  campaign  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
executive  conraittee,  and  specialists  -were  em.ployed  for  the  different 
lines  of  work.  The  Minnesota  Earm  Bureau  Federation  contributed  a 
representative  to  the  force  of  workers,  and  the  Minnesota  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  two  representatives.  Eighteen  field  organizers 
were  employed.  In  addition  I50  volunteer  workers  from  among  the  potato 
growers  worked  on  a  basis  of  $1  a  contract  and  a  per  diem  allowance. 
Many  business  and  professional  men  gave  assistance  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
as  did  also  the  presidents  of  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Companies  and  the  officers  of  various  associations  of  business 
men.  Over  twelve  hundred  regularly  scheduled  meetings  were  held,  lo_  _ 
numbers  of  a  campaign  newspaper,  ^7ith  a  final  circulation  of  32,000', 
were  issued,  and  thousands  of  circular  letters  were  miailed  cut. 

In  3t  counties  contracts  for  the  required  acreage  were  ootained’ 
by  March  1,  but  in  8  counties  the  allotted  acreage  was  not  secured  e.nd 
the  contract  signers  had  the  privilege  of  withdrawing.  Hov;ever,  but 
25  growers  exercised  the  right.  In  most  cases  plans  were  made  to  put 
on  follow'-up  cam.paigns  to  secure  the  full  acreage  required  by  the 
contracts.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  incorporate  '}!  county  associa¬ 
tions,  form  the  state  exchange,  and  organize  v.^arehousing  corporations. 

Four  of  the  field  organizers  in  Minnesota  have  seen  transferred 
to  North  Dakota  where  campaigns  are  being  conducted  in  I3  counties 
in  behalf  of  the  North  Dakota  Potato  Growers^  Exchange  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Fargo.  The  time  limit  for  the  signing  of  contracts  in 
North  Dakota  has  been  extended  to  June  1,  1924.  It  is  proposed  to 
have  5050  of  the  commercial  acreage  of  the  state  under  contract  by 
that  date. 

It  is  expected  that  a  single  sales  agency  can  serve  both  the 
Minnesota  and  the  North  Dakota  growers. 
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FCm  MILLICN  rUSrJILg  SIC-jED  for  IUDIAI^A  V.’HEaT  fool 

Atout  four  thousand  Indiana  farmers  have  signed  the  agreement  to 
market  their  wheat  through  the  v/lieat  pool  of  the  Indiana  V/heat  Growers' 
Association.  These  contracts  cover  4,OCO,COO  hushels  v/hich  is  more  than 
one-third  of  the  required  quantity,  and  the  campaign  leaders  express 
confidence  that  t^ie  goal  vail  be  reached  before  the  close  of  the 
campaign  cn  May  24 » 


- c - 

EAITSAS  7?IiEAT  POOL  TILL  IJS3  MOBE  TEL4N  ?IVE  HUNDRED  ELEVATORS. 

Flans  for  the  44,000 .OCO-bushel  wheat  pool  in  Kansas  involve  the 
use  of  between  five  hundred  and  six  hundred  elevators  througho^’t 
state  for  handling  the  grain.  Definite  plans  have  been  made  for  a  mer¬ 
ger  of  the  Kansas  V.heat  Growers'  dissociation  and  the  Farmers'  Union  Co¬ 
operative  v/heat  Marketing  .Association  into  the  Kansas  Cooperative  Yfneat 
Marketing  Association,  not  later  than  June  10.  If  the  required  44,000,000 
bushels  is  secured  by  tna.t  dare  .members  of  the  old  associations  who  have 
pooled  their  wl-i^at  will  be  transferred  automatically  to  membership  in 
the  new  association.  May  24  is  set  for  the  close  of  the  campaign.  In 
case  the  recuired  44,000,000  bus!aels  is  not  signed  up  by  tha-t  date, 
farmers  will  be  permitted  to  withdraw  their  mem.ber ships. 

ALBEETA  CrOyFaiOyRKT  TO  AID  TThRAT  FOOL  IN  PUTtCEASIUG  .  FISVA-TORS. 

3y  means  of  a  special  act  of  the  Legislative  .Assembly  oh  Auril 
12,  the  incorporation  of  the  Alberta  Cooperative  Wheat  Producers Ltdc. , 
formed  in  1323.  was  confirmed  and  validated.  The  special  bill  provided 
that  the  corripany  should  10  deemed  to  have  had  since  its  original  in¬ 
corporation  on  August  18,  1523.  nil  powers  set  forth  in  the  special  bill, 
Tnis  association  was  incorporated  under  the  old  cooperative  association 
act  requiring  capital  stock,  although  the  act  was  considered  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  certain  respects. 

Under  the  new  law  the  wheat  pool  agreement  is  "declared  to  be  and 
to  have  been  in  full  force,  viitue  and  effect  and  to  be  legal,  valid 
and  binding."  The  by-laws  are  confirmed,  and  the  guarantee  which  was 
given  by  t.ne  Government  last  year  is  confirmed  and  declared  to  be  va.lid 
and  binding-  Tne  Alberta  Government  is  empowered  to  give  guarantees  to 
the  extent  of  one  million  dollars  to  the  Alberta  Cooperative  Ulieat  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Ltd,,  fer  the  purenase  of  elevators.  One  proviso  is  that  the 
company  must  have  paid  at  least  l^fo  of  the  purchase  price  of  any  ele¬ 
vator  before  the  Government  guarantee  can  become  effective.  Also  the 
law  provides  that  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  must  be  paid  within 
20  years.  The  average  cost  of  elevators  is  stated  to  be  about  $l4,000. 

It  is  expected  that  more  than  35,000,000  bushels  of  v.heat  v.Hl  pass 
through  the  192^  pool. 
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■'I and--0‘ -La.kes''  "butter  is  the  nev/  trade  narr'e  selected  for  its 
sv/eet-crea-m  "butter  "by  the  Minnesota  Cooperative  Creameries  Association, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  association  advertised  for  suggestions  for  a  suit- 
a"ble  name  and  in  response  received  over  70*0^0  letters  many  of  TThich 
contained  several  suggestions.  Much  time  and  la"bor  were  required  to 
assort  and  classify  the  naines  and  to  eliminate  those  already  copyrighted 
"before  a  selection  could  te  made.  Attention  will  now  "be  given  to  making 
the  name  known  to  customers,  and  also  to  "the  task  of  making  "butter 
of  such  fine  quality  that  when  it  is  once  used  it  will  always  "be  remem'bered. " 

The  association  annoiuices  that  it  has  "been  ar/arded  the  contract 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Department  for  AJC.OOO  pounds  of  "Land-0* -Lakes"  sv/eet- 
cream  butter  put  up  in  five— pound  tin  cans,  each  of  which  will  bear  the 
new  name.  The  demand  for  unsalted  butter  is  growing  and  the  a.ssociation 
is  considering  the  possibilities  of  its  manufacture  in  le.rger  quantities. 
Three  thousand  tubs  are  now  contracted  for  to  be  delivered  in  May,  J'one 
and  July, 

Butter  sales  during  March  totaled  1,800,000  pounds.  In  order  to 
make  weekly  advances  tc  the  creameries  and  monthly  settlem.ent s,  a  large 
revolving  fund  is  required  and  it  is  proposed  to  call  a  meeting  soon  to 
discuss  the  matter  of  adequate  fina.ncing.  A  revolving  fund  of  a  quarter 
million  is  believed  necessary. 

C.4MDIA11  SGG  COOPERATIVE  MAKES  ANNUAL  PEPORT. 

A  statement  regarding  the  operations  of  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
Cooperative  Egg  and  Poultry  Association,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  submitted 
by  the  U,  S.  Ylce  Consul  at  that  point,  states  that  the  year  1923  ^as  a 
difficult  one  for  the  assccieticn,  due  largely  to  severe  winter  weather 
and  a  late  spring.  Keen  competition  is  m.entioned  as  another  factor  in 
the  situation,  Comiparative  figures  for  1922  and  1923  show  that  in  the 
former  year  the  association  handled  348, 592  dozen  eggs  and  in  1923 » 

730,593  dozen.  The  average  price  realized  in  1923  23*70  cents.  Of 

all  eggs  handled  last  year  only  l4^  graded  below  extras,  and  the  asso- 
cia.tion  has  set  as  its  objective  this  year  l-,000,000  dozen  with  not  more 
than  10^  grading  below  extras.  It  is  stated  that  the  unusually  mild 
winter  has  stimulated  production  and  the  membership  is  enthusiastic  in 
regard  to  reaching  the  goal  set. 

During  1923  exports  of  eggs  into  the  United  States  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  were  104,120  dozen  with  a  declared  value  of  $43,209»  as  com.- 
pared  with  252,530  dozen  valued  at  $85,923  in  1922. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  poxfLtry  was  handled  during  1923  and 
"although  the  market  was  very  poor,  good  average  prices  were  obtained 
and  it  is  planned  to  continue  and  enlarge  upon  the  poultry  end  of  the 
business  during  the  coming  year,"  Exports  of  live  and  dressed  poultry 
fromi  the  province  during  the  year  were  153.666  pourids  valued  at  $37,637. 
as  against  116,233  pounds  valued  at  $29,  390  in  1922. 
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HARD  UOTE.  AIlU  m,xTT.?Y  WTW  A  vtqtURY 

Evidence  that  the  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  Nev/  York  City,  are  both  loyal  and  resourceful  v;as 
furnished  recently  'Then  a  condensary  to  uhich  the  members  of  four  locals 
had  been  delivering  milk  served  notice  tliat  beginning  May  1  it  rould  accept 
milk  only  fromi  producers  who  had  abandoned  the  cooperative  association. 

The  members  met  the  challenge  squarely.  They  secured  possession  of  an  old 
plant  and  v/orked  as  mechanics  and  laborers  putting  things  to  rights.  On  the 
night  of  April  JO  it  was  discovered  that  the  long  disused  boiler  would  not 
v/ork.  At  midnight  a  steam  tractor  v/hich  had  been  laid  up  for  the  winter  was 
requisitioned,  overhauled,  moved  six  miles  to  the  plant,  and  connected  with 
the  machinery.  After  hours  of  hard  work  the  plant  was  in  readiness  by 
morning  to  receive  the  first  load  of  milk  v;hich  arrived-  The  first  day  a 

total  of  28,0C0  pounds  of  milk  was  received  and  separated.  The  milk  of 
13'‘^  loyal  members  came  in  over  routes  which  had  been  laid  out  to  meet  the 
emergency,  Cnly  one  producer-member  in  the  four  locals  failed  in  loyalty 
to  his  organization. 


DAIRrivIEh'S  LSACUS  ISSUES  FIGURES  FOR  THREE  YEARS 

Comparative  figures  published  by  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  for  May  1,  1921,  and  May  1,  192^*  show  the 
growth  of  the  league  in  three  years.  The  following  figures  have  been  selected: 


May  1,  1921 

May  1,  1924 

Per  Cent 
Increase 

Membership 

5O.OCO 

65,000 

30.0 

Plants  0’>7ned 

■  19 

151 

694.7  ' 

Plant  leased 

0 

29 

—  — 

Value  of  plants  and  equipm-ent 

(Less  depreciation) 

$1,362,610 

$5,55J.359 

307.6 

Cash  in  banks  to  retire  certificates  119,353 

2,762.682 

2214. 7 

Loans  on  certificates 

934,649 

12,i4i,509 

1199-0 

Fluid  milk  sold  through  assn. plants 

(Lbs) 

(Lbs. ) 

in  May  1921,  and  March. 1924 

2,970,296 

81,400,221 

957.1 

The  average  gross  pool  price  from  May  1,  1921  to  April  1, 

1924,  was 

$2,066  plus. 

The  percentage  of  receipts  sold  as  fl’oid  milk  has  increased  from  Jfc 
in  May,  1921,  to  50!^  iu  I.Iarch,  192^,  while  the  amount  marketed  as  cheese  has 
decreased  from  50^  in  May,  1921,  to  jfo  in  tlarch,  1924.  The  sum  paid  to 
members  in  monthly  milk  checks  during  the  period  from  May  1,  1921,  through 
March,  1924,  is  $l6S,242,2l5»  which  is  more  than  75^  of  the  gross  sales. 
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AUDITOR'S  EEFCRT  ON  OKLAHCM  COTTOIT  GRO?/ERS^  ASSOCIATION 

Under  date  of  April  IJ,  1524,  a  final  auait  was  ’.nade  of  the  1922-23 
business  of  the  Oklahorr.a  Cotton  Growers'  Association,  Cklahorr-a  City. 

This  examination  was  by  accountants  who  are  members  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Accountants.  ihe  final  statement  of  operation,  as  submit¬ 
ted  by  the  auditors,-  shows  that  a  total  of  65,S6S  bales  of  cotton  Y^ere 
handled;  that  gross  receipts  amounted  to  $S,6U0,603;  that  handling 
charges,  operating  expenses  and  reserves,  amounted  to  $4ll,0l0;  that 
the  reiraindei''  of  the  receipts  amounting  to  $8,2295592,  was  paid  to 
members  in  advances,  periodical  distributions  and  a  final  distribution. 

The  handling  charges  amounted  to  $70,797  consisted  of  interest  and 
exchange,  insurance  on  cotton,  and  compress  charges.  The-^reserve  set  _ 
aside  by  the  board  of  directors  amounted  to  $83^3^7,  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  association  ro  $251,846,  which  is  but  2,9^  of  the  amount  , 
icr  which  the  cotton  sold.  Among  the  items  making -up  the  total  expenses 
are:  Accounting,  $64,483;  secretary's  office,  $32,054;  sales,$32993 '> 

publicity,  $16,S46;  general  office,  $91,182;  directors,  $l4,245. 

The  amount  paid  the  v^otton  growers  in  advances  and  distribution 
payments  was  95-2^  of  the  selling  value  of  the  cotton. 

Auditors  also  reviewed  the  financ-ial  transactions  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  connection  v;ith  the  marketing  of  the  1923  crop  of  cotton.  Up  to 
April  IS,  1924,  a  total  of  118,637  bales  had  been  received.  Of  this  n^’orn- 
ber  73564  bales  had  b-een  sold  for  $11 ,0073  961 -and ""'groViTer a 'had  been  paid* - 
in  advances  and  di  stribut ions, '  SI  1 ,3594727*  The' association  is  still 

holding  for  sS-l 8  over  -45 ,000.  bales.  The  handling  charges  to.  April  1.9 
v.’ere  $196,3554  and  the  operating- expenses,  $2315717.  These  operating- 
expenses  are  $20,000  .  under  tho  se  of  .  the  preceding  year  althou^i  the 
association  has  already  sold  more  bales  of  cotton  tlian  were  handled  during 
the  entire  preceding  year. 

-Among  other  statements  of  the  auditors  in  their  report  to  the 
board  of  directors  are  tne  folio-wing:  ’'?»e  do  not  feel  warranted  in 

making  any  recommendatiohs" Tor” changes  in  your  methods,  It'.is,.  of  . 
course,  to  be  expected  that  changes  will,  from  time  to  time,  present 
themselves  ....  The  tabulating  machine  installed  seems  almost  ^fcol 
proof’  and  with  the  system  of. checking  in  vogue,  errors  in  the  members' 
card  records  and  in  distributions  are  practically  impossible." 

The  thorougiiness  of  the  audit  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
auditors  took  chauge- of  .the. incoming  mail  and  opened  and 'carefully  ex¬ 
amined  the  correspondence.  '  In  commenting  upon  -this  feature  the  auditors 
said,  "We  find  that  your- m.embers  in  v/riting  for  information,  in  almost 
every  instance,  are  careful  to  give  -the  membership  numbers,  addresses, 
tag  numbers,  etc.,  which  enabjos  your  force  to  ansv.rer  all  communications 
promptly.  V/e  have  for  investigation  twenty-five  -  letters  from  members, 
most  all  of  which  concern  non-rcceipb  of  the  last  distribution  made,  and 
so  far  we  have  not  found  a  single  Thstance  where  the  fault  lies  with 
your  staff  ....  V/s"  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  .effective  v/ays 
of  letting  the  members  know  of  the  manner  in  which  th-e  business  is  being 
conducted,  and  it  is  s.  wonderful  check  on  the  integrity  and.  efficiency 
of  your . staff. " 


^ 1 u.r3-l  wOCT3Qr3.ti  on ,  Ms.y  lo,  lQc:i‘4 
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BlGJ^^j^IP_ggPOp^TTgTj  3Y‘  COCPFRaTITSS 

Reports  irom  faimer-ccntrollea  associations  marketing  tobacco, 
cotton,  grain  and  rice,  indicate  that  in  April  of  this  year  the  member¬ 
ship  of  43  associations  ras  in  excess  of  d8G,000,  As  regards  number 
of  members,  7  tobacco  associations  load  vrith  a  total  of  238,500  members; 

1  cotton  associations  have  ovt-r  250,000  m.^^mhers;  IS  grain  marketing 
associai^ions  over  137*000;  and  4  rice  marketing  associations,  over  4,000. 
he  ootal  figures  for  the  several  groups  of  associations  and  the  detailed 
igures  for  the  different  associations  are  as  follows: 


Commodi ty 
Handled 

Humber  of 
Associations 
Renorting 

Humber  of 

Members 

Reno r ted 

Tobacco 

7 

288,500 

Cotton 

l4 

251,800 

Grain 

18 

137,800 

Rice 

4 

4,100 

_  Total 

53: 

682,200 

Tobacco  Assoc iati  ons  ITumber  of  Me&ibers 


Connecticut  Valley  Tobacco  Association, 

Hartford,  Conn.  3,6o4 

I/aryland  Tobacco  Gio^^ers*  Association, 

baltinore,  !id.  4,8o2 

Surley  Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative  Assn. , 

Lexington,  Zy.  102,300 

Dark  Tobacco  Growers*  Cooperative  Assn.,  1/ 

Hopkinsville,  Ey,  ']0,2QQr' 

kiam.i  Valley  Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative  Assn., 

Day t  on ,  Ohi o .  H , 9OI 

Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative  Association,  / 

Ealeigh,  IT.  C.  95,000^ 

Noi’them  Wisconsin  Cooperative  Tobacco  Pool, Inc., 


Madison,  His. 


iiS. 


Total 


283,502 


Cotton  Associations 

Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Ccttcn  Association, 

Montgomery,  Ala.  ’  21,853 

Arizona  Piina.cotton  Growers, 

Pho  eni x ,  Ar i z .  1 , 285 

Arkansas  Cotton  Growers'  Cooperative  Assn., 

Little  Rock,  ^rk.  12,077 

Total  carried  forward  35,215 


1.  Estimated, 


IT'um'ber  of  Memljcrs 
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Cotton  Associations,  Continued 


^-rought  for\^rd 


Arkansas  Fanrers*  Union  Cotton  Grorrers*  Assn. , 
Little  Hock,  Ax'k.  , 

Georgia  Cotton  Groi'ers’  Cooperative  Assn,;, 

Atlanta,  Ga.  , 

Lo'oisiana  Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Gro?rors*  Coop.  Assn., 
Shreveport,  La. 

Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  Association. 

Greenwood,  tliss. 

Mississippi  i'arm  Bureau  Cotton  Association, 

•  Jackson,  Miss. 

Missouri  Cotton  Growers’  Cooperative  A.ss6ciation , 

.  Ueu  Madrid,  Mo. 

Forth  Garclina  Cotton  Growers'  Cooperative  Assn., 


Ealeigh,  F.  C. 

Oklahoma.  Cotton  Gro’rers'  Association, 
Cklahoir-a  City,  Okla. 

South  Carolina  Cotton  Grower s’  Cooperative 
Colurnhia,  S.  C. 

Tennessee  Cotton  -'Growers’  A.ssociation , 
Memphis,  Te'un. 

Texas  Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Association, 
Dallas,-  Tex. 


Total 


Assn. , 


35,215 

U,C00 

38,500 

5.501 

2,5SS 

19.^3^ 

57'^ 


35,000 

53.233 

13.842 

6,6oo 

17.328 

251,815 


Grain  Associations 

Arizona  Grain  Grcwei’s, 

Phoenix,  Arix, 

California,  Farm  Bureau  Exchange, 

San  Francisco,  Calif, 

Colorado  Uheat  Growers’  Association,-' 

Sterling,  Colo. 

Idaho  hheat  Growers’  Association  ~ 

Annerican  Falls,  Idaho, 

Indiana  "iTneat  Growers*  Association, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
liansas  'v/heat  Grov^ers’  Association, - 

Wichita,,  Fans.  \j 

Farmers’  Union  Coop.  ■  vTheat  Marketing  Assn.  ,— 

Kansas  City,  Kans.  hj 

Kansas  Cooperative  \<heat  Marketing  Association, - 
Wichita,  Kans.  . 

Minnesota  ViTneat  Growers'  Cooperative  Larxeting 
Assn.,  Thief  Hiver  Falls,  Minn. 

Total  carried  lorwS-rd 


280“ 

830 

5.1S5 


4,500 


1,000 

2,500 

7.852 

22  ,147 


f 
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Grain  Assccia-t ions,  Contiraed 


Ifam'bQr  of  Members 


Brought  forward 


22,147 


Montana  Wlieat  Growers’  Association, 

Le  rl  B 1 0  n ,  Mo  n t , 

Ee^braska  l/fheat  Growers'  Association, 

Hastings,  Hebr. 

North  Dakota  Vvheat  Growers’  Assoc iat ion,  2/ 

G’^and  Forks,  N.D. 

Oklahoma  TTheat  Grori/ers'  Association,  _^/ 

Enid,  Ckla. 

Oregon  Cooperative  Grain  Growers,  ^ 

Portland,  Ore. 

South  Dakota  Wheat  Growers'  Association,  Inc. 72/ 
A-hordeen,  S.  D. 

Texas  Wheat  Growers'  Association, 5/ 

Aiaarillo,  Tex. 

Washington  ?rneat  Growers’  Association,  2/ 
Spokane,  Wash. 

U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.  , 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Totel 


10,869 

2,425 

14,545 


11,552 

3,200 

3,000 

4,100 

3.017 

62,080 

137.  S35’ 


Rice  Assoejations 


Arkansas  Rice  Growers’  Cooperative  Association, 

Stuttgart,  A.rk.  1.075 

Rice  Growers'  Asscciation  of  California,  ^  , 

Sacramento,  Calif.  600^ 

American  Rice  Growers’  Association, 

Lake  Charles,  la.  1.300 

Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Rice  Growers’  Cooperative 
A-ssn. ,  Crov;ley,  La. 

Total  4,154 


1.  Estimated. 

2.  Member  of  American  Wheat  Growers,  Associated. 

3.  In  hands  of  a  receiver. 

4.  Being  consolidated  into  a  single  organization  under  the  namie  of 

Kansas  Cooperative  Wheat  Marketing  A.ssociation. 

5.  Member  of  Southwest  Wheat  Growers,  Associated. 


0. 
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AHIZOIIA  HAY  G-RQV/ERS  SELL  COOPEMTI^TELY 

Organized  early  in  19??,  the  E.ooseve]t  Hay  Growers,  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  is  developing  plans  for  its  third  year  of  activity.  Daring 
its  first  season  it  handled  approximately  5>000  tons  of  hay  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  officers,  was  able  to  return  to  the  memhers  $20,000 
more  than  they  would  otherwise  have  received.  A-hout  three  times  as 
much  hay  was  handled  the  second  year. 

While  the  expense  of  mai'keting  the  I923  crop  was  $1,25  a  ton 
it  is  estimated  that  when  the  final  settlement  is  made  the  association 
memhers  will  have  received  aoout  three  dollars  a  ton  more  than  non- 
members  for  hay  of  rhe  same  quality. 

W'eekly  pools  and  a  seasonal  pool  are  planned  for  192^5  11^® 
producer  being  given  a  choice  as  to  which  type  of  pool  his  hay  shall 
be  included  in.  It  is  proposed  to  advance  $10  a  ton  when  the  hay  is 
loaded  for  shipment  and  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the  net  returns  as  the 
different  pools  are  sold  out.  The  association  has  a  membership  of 
3C0,  all  in  Maricopa  Con.nty.  A  marketing  contract  covering  the  five 
years  I922  to  I926  is  used. 

STEADY  GROWTH  I'/iADE  BY  LIVESTOCK  AGENCY  .  . 


From  statements  issued  by  the  Farmers'  Union  and  Producers' 
Live  Stock  Commission,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  the  follow/ing  figures  have 
been  selected  to  show  the  growth  of  the  company: 


Year 

Cars 

Commissions 

Expenses  :  Savings 

Per  Cent 

Handled 

Received 

Refunded 

1919 

1.513 

- :  $  2,955 

16 

1920 

—  —  — 

-  :  S,468 

30 

1921 

2,362 

—  . 

-  :  19.090 

4o 

1922 

4,  OSS 

$66, 615 

$37,277:  29.337 

45 

1923 

6.019 

101, 694 

50,429:  51,265  : 

•  50 

The  number  of  cars  handled  in  1923'  showed  an  increase  of 
over  the  total  for  1922;  commissions  W’ere  5^  more  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year;  and  savings  were  75^  greater,  while  expenses  increased 
only  35^. 

Comparative  figures  for  the  first  three  months  of  1923 
1924,  are  as  follows: 


Three 

;  Number  of  Cars  : 

Savings 

Months  . 

:  Handled  ; 

1923 

;  1,563  s 

$17,107 

1924 

S  2,854 

31.095  .. 
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STATISTICS  iiSIA'TIVS  TO  'E-XBYllBT  0?  I!TG  LIl/ES'TOCK 

In  a  little  over  ‘C’vo  years  the  vclnrr.e  cf  Dnsiness  handled  "by 
the  ^livestock  selling  agencies  affiliated  v/ith  the  national  Live 
Stock  Producers'  Assoc j.a-tion  has  increased  from  less  then  $400,000 
a  month  to  over  $11,000,000.  The  first  of  these  selling  agencies  es- 
tahlished  was  the  Producers'  Livestock  Commission  Association  which 
"began  "business  at  the  National  Stock  Yards  at  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.  , 
January  2,  1922.  At  the  close  of  I923  fourteen  selling  agencies  vjere 
in  operation.  Eleven  of  these  were  newly  formed,  while  three  came 
into  the  federation -"by  affiliation. 

The  numler  of  selling  agencies  functioning,  the  n''irQ"bsr  of  cars 
handled,  and  ihe  value  cf  the  li'/estock  "by  months  for  the  years  1922 
and  1923,  are  given  in  the  ta"ble  "below: 


:  1Q22 

1923 

Month  :  Number  of 

:  Selling 
:  Agenci-Gs 

Cars 

Handled 

Value 

Ikimber  of 
Selling 
Agenc  ies 

GciX's 

Handled 

Value 

January  :  1 

254 

$  3^1,068 

b 

4.162 

$6,067,205 

Eebiu.ary;  1 

334  • 

507,565 

6 

3.663 

5.^55,090 

March  :  1 

436 

508.773 

7 

3.816 

5,263.683 

April  :  1 

457 

751,150 

7 

4,155 

6,o4b,723 

May  :  2 

914 

1,321,032 

9 

4,863 

7.094,427 

June  :  4 

1,537 

.  2,388.617 

10 

6,298 

7,268,265 

July  ;  4 

i,4s5 

2.169.255 

2.535.024 

11 

5.5’-“+ 

7,071,850 

August  ;  :  4 

i,75'4 

11 

4.836 

6, 566, 6so 

September  4 

1,699 

2,509,020 

12 

4,626 

6,S84,4o6 

October  :  4 

2,071 

3,103,264 

l4 

S.977 

11,392.097 

November:  6 

3.655 

74.596,947 

l4 

9,220 

10,920,299 

Decem.be  r:  5 

3,920 

5.461,630  " 

l4 

8.881 

11,067.186 

To  tal : 

18,590 

2S,'TS8,35b 

dC , 101 

51,697,911 

The  average  expense  of  handling  livestock  during  1923  varied 
for  the  different  selling  agencies  from  $8.64  per  cer  at  South  St. Paul 
ro  $37*99  car  at  0"klahoma  City.  One  reason  for  the  high  expense  at 
the  latter  point  was  the- fact  that  the  cost  of  organizing  the  agency 
was  included  in  the  selliiig  expenses  for  the  first  month.  T'ne  figures 
for  the  several  agencies  are  sho^m  in  the  following  table: 
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Agricultural  Cooperation.  May  19.  1924 


Number  of 
Months  in 
One rat  ion 

Cars 

Handled 

1^23 

Av,  Cost 
Per  Car 

1923 

Central  Cooperative  Commission  Assn.i/ 
South  St.  Paul,  i.'inn. 

3 

6, 468 

$  8.64 

Producers'  Commission  Association, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

20 

12,822 

9,50 

Producers'  Livestock  Commission  Assn. 
East  St.Lon.is,  Ill. 

24 

11,101 

11.13 

Farmers'  Union  and  Producers'  Cora.  ,§7 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

7 

2,165 

11.18 

Cattle  Piuisers  and  Producers  Com.  Co.  , 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

i4 

4,082 

11.21 

Producers'  Cooperative  Comraission 

Assn. ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

8 

2.711 

11.  81 

Chicago  Producers'  Commission  Assn., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

19 

15.969 

11.85 

Peoria  Producers  Commission  Assn. , 
Peoria,  Ill. 

19 

2,116 

12.57 

Producers'  Cooperative  Comraission  Assn. 
East  Buffalo,  W.  Y. 

i4 

5,07s 

13*16 

Producers  Cooperative  Comraission  Assn. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

3 

675 

14.  29 

Evansville  Producers'  Com.  Assn. , 
Evansville,  Ind. 

4 

443 

15.07 

Producers'  Comraission  Association. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

8 

52s 

19. 12 

Producers'  Comraission  Association, 
Kansas  City,  Mo- 

10 

3.90‘t 

19.27 

Producers'  Commission  Association, 
Oklahoma  City. Okla. 

r 

0 

-  -  331 

37^993/ 

1.  Became  affiliated  with  National  Live  Stock  Producers'  Association, 

October  1,  1923. 

2.  Became  affiliated  with  National  Live  Stock  Producers'  Association, 

June  8,  1923* 

3.  Including  organization  expense. 
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Sm^N  lERMmL  LIVESTCCK^  CELL AGENCIES  MAES  BEFUNDS 

Sixteen  of  the  fanner-controlled  selling  agencies  operating  on 
terminal  livestock  markets  have  reported  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  the  refunding  to  shippers  of  part  of  the  commission  charges 
paid  during  I923.  The  refunds  or  patronage  dividends  amounted  to  over 
$800,000..  A  total  cf  133»8^0  cars  of  livestock,  which  was  sold  for 
approxiraatley  $175-000,000,  was  handled  hy  the  I6  agencies-  The  ten 
associations  not  making  refunds  either  had  comparatively  small  volume 
of  "business  cr  they  began  operating  sometime  during  the  year  and  hence 
did  not  have  a  full  year  of  business  to  their  credit. 

The  organizations  making  the  refunds,  the  number  of  cars  of 


livestock  handled,  the  total  sales, 
dends,  are  as  follows: 

and  the  amount 

of  patronage 

divi- 

Assoc iation 

;  Cars  : 

Total  ; 

Pat  ronage 

:  Handled  : 

Sale  s  : 

Dividends 

:  192^  : 

1023  : 

1923 

Farmers'  Livestock  Commission  Co. 

E.  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

13,104 

$16,674,153 

$1 

Farmers'  Union  livestock  Commission, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

12.529 

15,410, 8l4 

1 

Farmers'  Union  Livestock  Commission, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

10.177 

13.251.897 

1 

Producers'  Livestock  Comm.ission  .4.ssn. 
East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

11.101 

14,356.701 

Central  Cooperative  Commission  Assn.  , 
So.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

20. 339 

24,723,051 

Chicago  Producers'  Commission  Assn. , 
Chicago,  Ill. 

15.9.69 

23.140,805 

Farmers'  Union  and  Producers'  Com¬ 
mission,  Sioux  City.,  Iowa 

6,015 

7.6i6,64o 

Producers'  Commission  Association 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

12,822 

15.748,151 

Farmers'  Union  Livestock  Commission,- 
Chicago,  Ill, 

6.335 

8,725.123 

Farmers'  Union  Livestock  Commission, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

7,638 

8.979.25s 

Producers'  Cooperative  Commission 

Assn.,  Inc.,  E.  Suffalo,  N.  Y. 

5,P7S 

■9,296,944 

Farmers'  Union  Livestock  Commission, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

2.905 

3.519,077 

Equity  Cooperative  Livestock  Sales 
Aissn.  ,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

2,264 

2.131,187 

Michigan  Livestock  Exchangp, 

Detroit,  Mich, 

4, 654 

7.OCO.OOO 

Peoria  Producers'  Commission  Assn. 
Peoria,  Ill. 

2,116 

2,524,786 

Peoples  Cooperative  Sales  Agency,  Inc 
So.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

74o 

926,31s  , 

Total 

133.81^10 

S3. 673 
72.753 

69,084 

51.265 

50,000  1/ 

30,292 

28,S61 

24,246 

15.9S2 

10,605 

7.000  l! 
6,000 


/ ^Estimated, 
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KE.V  YORK  HAS  i:WJ  COOPEEATIiTE  MAIiKEglNG  LAW  ' 

A  cooperative  r.arlteting  la^7,  similar  to  lav/’s  enacted  by  about 
thirty  states  in  the  last  three  years,  'v7as  passed  by  the  Ne’r;  York  legis¬ 
lature  just  before  closing  and  vras  signed  by  the  governor  on  May  6.  The 
la^v  goes  into  effect  immeciately.  This  makes  the  fourth  cooperative 
marketing  la;?  on  the  statute  books  of  IJen  York.  State. 

NORTH  hAKOTA  ASSOCIATION  CLOSES  YhAR  WITPI  ZAVQEA3LE  BALAhCS 

A  net  profit  of  on  operations  of  the  year  ending  June  30* 

1923,  nras  reported  by  the  G-ascoyne  Equity  Union  Exchange.,  Gascoyne,  N.D. 
Profits  on  vheat,  duram,  rye,  flao:,  barley,  oats,  speltz,  flour  and  feed, 
totaled  $12,303;  nhiie  handling  trdne  and  seed  corn  brought  a  loss  of 
$14.05,  leaving  the  gross  trading  profit  $12,291.  Operating  expenses 
V7ere  $3,255>  nhich  $1,60G  vas  for  salaries.  An  item  of  $2,256  V7as 
written  off  the  deficit  account  at  the  end  of  the  year,  leaving  ;tlie 
net  north  of'  the  company  $12,650«  The  exchange  began  business  in  1915* 

FINAL  PAYK-iEHTS  TO  SOUTH  CAROLINA  TOBACCO  GROWERS 

Final  payments  in  the  Sourh  Carolina  belt  have  been  made  by  the 
Tobacco  Grov/ers'  Cooperative  Association,  Raleigh,  N.  G.,  for  tobacco 
of  the  1922  crop.  The  statements  sent  members  shorn  that  the  cost  of 
handling  the  crop  by  the  association  vras  $1.55  ps-  hundred  pounds,  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follo'^s:  Receiving  and  handling  crop,  including  salaries 
and  clerical  help-,  49f:  general  overhead,  including  executive  salaries, 
40^;  warehousing,  3*2^^;  grading,  including  salaries,  20-l/2^';  field  service 
expense,  134'i  one-fifth  of-  to'cel  organization  expense,  chargeable 
against  1922  crop,  2-1/ 22 . 

FOLUTI-I  COOPERATIVE  CONGRESS  TO  BE  HELD  IN  HOVBlVxBER 


A  call  to  the  Fourth  Cooperative  Congress  has  been  issued  by  tlie 
Cooperative  League,  I67  V’est  l2th  St.,  New  York.  Tliis  congress  will  be 
held  in  Nev/  York  City,  I-Iovemher  6,  J  and  S,  1924.  Each  society  ■'^hich  is 
a  member  of  the  Cooperative  League  is  entitled  to  one  voting  delegate, 
also  one  additional  voting  delegate  for  every  520  members  above  the  first 
500.  Societies  are  urged  'to  send  as  many  non-voting  representatives  as 
possible.  Various  types  of  societies  which  are  not  mem.bers  of  the  Coop¬ 
erative  League  but  are  interested  in  the  cooperative  movement,  including 
agricultural  marketing  and  service  societies,  are  invited  to  send  fra¬ 
ternal  delegates,  and  to  su.ch  delegates  the  courtesy  of  discussion  will 
be  extended. 


